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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

A new opera by Meyerbeer, entitled the 
* Prophete,” was produced here on Tues- 
day evening; this opera has been a long time 
in rehearsal. In Paris it has produced a great 
effect in the musical profession, and Madame 
Viardot has been engaged from the Royal 
Italian Opera in Paris to play the principal 
character. In depth of thought, poetic 
grandeur, profound harmony, and powerful 
instrumentation, the ‘Prophete” stands 
unrivalled ; but there is a sombre uniform- 
ity in its massive proportions, and an almost 
total absence of melody, that demand a con- 
stant exertion of the mind to enable us to 
judge and appreciate the extraordinary mu- 
sical genius of the composer. ‘The plot is 
interesting and well conceived, but too long 
to give a detail in ourcolumns. In the first 
act, after a pleasing chorus of a rustic cha- 
racter, we have the grand choral trio of the 
Anabaptists, remarkable for its fine solemn 
effect, and the chorus of the peasants, in 
which the tumultuous excitement produced 
by the Anabaptists’ appeal is vividly des- 
cribed by the magnificent instrumentation of 
the scene. The duet-—‘‘ Della Mosa”’—is 
a chaste and simple composition; it was 
charmingly sung by Madame Viardot and 
Miss Catherine Hayes. The dream of John 
of Leyden would, we imagined, have afforded 
to Meyerbeer a subject from which his ge- 
nius would have produced something more 
forcible and characteristic than the tame 
music which now even Mario’s admirable 
singing could render impressive. The 
touching air— Oh, figlio mio!”—sung by 
Madame Viardot with great power and in- 
tense feeling, was the gem of this act in the 
opinion of the audience, by whom it was 
warmly applauded. Nothing could be more 
truly pathetic than the maternal tenderness 
which Madame Viardot displays in this 
scene. The act concludes with a fine quar- 
tet for John and the three Anabaptists, 
which was admirably sung ; the applause at 





the end of the act was, however, very partial, 
and by no means ardent. 

The second act is remarkable for a wild 
chorus of the Anabaptists and their prison» 
ers, and for the sparkling music of the 
ballet on the ice, but especially for a sin- 
gular buffo trio between Obertial and two of 
the Anabaptist leaders, which is one of the 
most original and successful pieces in the 
opera. The finale to the act is a prayer 
and chorus of the Anabaptist soldiers, who 
have risen against their leader, but are ap- 
peased by his address to them. It is a 
noble composition, and was sung with ex- 
traordinary power and expression by Mario, 
who was recalled at the end of the act. 

The third act, in its scenic. dramatic, and 
musical effects, is, undoubtedly that upon 
which the success of theopera chiefly depends. 
The pathetic pliant of Fides, habited as a 
mendicant, and the duct with Bertha, form 
a striking contrast by their beautiful sim- 
plicity to the gorgeous concerted music of 
the coronation which follows. This com- 
menees with a brilliant match. Then fol- 
lows a magnificent chorus, with an organ 
accompaniment, concluding with a beautiful 
chorus of children. Amidst these songs of 
triumph Fides, apart from the throng, pours 
forth her bitter maledictions upon the Pro- 
phet, whom she believes to be the mur- 
derer of her son. Then comes the grand 
scene between Fides and the Propaet, after 
the former has recognised him. ‘The agony 
of the mother, when commanded by her son 
to kneel at his feet, was magnifizently 
pourtrayed by Madame Viardot. We can 
feel the terrible pang that it costs her be- 
fore her knees bend to earth before her 
child. It was a splendid piece of acting. 
The varied beauties of this act are the more 
remarkable from the tameness of the prece~ 
ding portions of the work. ‘The forr-h act 
is distinguished by some exce-dingly griginal 
and beautiful pieces. The scena which Fides 
sings in prison, depicting the transition from 
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grief and despair to hope and joy, pose | 
sesses extraordinary merit. The trio be-| 
tween Fides, Bertha, and the Prophet, and | 
the characteristic bacchanalian solo for the 
Prophet, are also amongst the choicest por- 
tions of the work. Madame Viardot has es- 
tablished her reputation as a great dra- 
matic artiste by the manner in which she 
Ceveloped the character of the devoted 
mother of the Prophet. Every phrase and 
note, every look and gesture were insti>ct 
with genius. ler scene with the Prophet- 
King when he disclaims her as his mother, 
will be remembered as a most truthful and 
effective piece of acting. Meyerbeer has, 
indeed, been fortunate in having an artiste 
who could comprehend and interpret a cha- 
racter into which he has infused so much 
lofty dignity and passionate earnestness. 
Mario’s Prophet was a noble and impres- 

sive performance ; the music dees not afford 
him many opportunities for the display of 
those exquisite qualities of his voice in 
which sweetness and tenderness predominate. 
There was, however, much that tested the 
skill, taste, and vocal power of the performer, 
in all which Signor Mario acquitted himself 
admirably. Miss Catherine Hayes sang 
with delicacy and sweetness of expression in 
the part of Bertha. The choruses and or- 
chestra were astonishingly perfect, consider- 





ing the limited time they have had for full 
rehearsals, 


M. Costa, who was warmly applauded on 
entering the orchestra, conducted his well 
trained auxiliaries through the complex in- 
tricacies of Meyerbeer’s instrumentation 
with unequalled judgment and steadiness. 
Mr. Alfred Mellon wielded the baton during 
the ballet, and acquitted himself with great 
ability. The scenery, by Messrs, Grieve 
and Telbin, was most beautful. An effect 
of the rising sun was very celeverly managed. 
‘the frozen lake scene, and the interior of 
the Cathedral of Munster, during the coro- 
nation of the Prophet, were also magnificent 
specimens of pictorial art. The arrange- 
ment of the ballet which was confided to 
Mr. A. Harris, is highly creditable to that 
gentleman’s taste ; the entire scene was re- 
markably picturesque. At the conclusion 
of the opera Madame Viardot and Signor 
Mario were recalled by acclamation ; a simi- 
lar compliment was afterwards paid to M. 


Costa, 
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CITY. 

The drama of the ‘Corsican Maid” 
still continues its successful career and well 
deserves witnessing on account of the va- 
ried incidents with which itabounds. ‘I'he 
great fault of the piece is its length and we 
are somewhat surprised that this mistake 
upon the part of the euthor has not been 
remedied by the management. Mr. N.T. 
Hicks merits great praise for his careful 
performance of a long and arduous part in 
which he receives, and deservedly, un- 
bounded applause. This gentleman, in 
conjunction with Mr. E. F. Saville, whose 
enaction of a “ Robert Macaire’s” species 
of adventurer deserves the highest pra'‘se, 
is nightly called before the curtain to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the audience. The 
“Jew of Lubeck” and “ Don Cesar de 
Bazan” have been revived, and introduced 
Mr. Lyon, formerly of the Surrey, whose 
reception was enthusiastic. ‘The company 
now assembled at this popular theatre is 
most excellent, and we are pleased to ob- 
serve by the crowded houses that in this 
instance at least the public favour is be- 
stowed in the right direction. 

VICTORIA. 
The appearance of Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 


‘Saville with their little daughter here a 


few evenings back, drew a house crowded 
to the ceiling. The entertainments were 
for the benefit of Mr. Lyon and consisted 
of “ Hamlet” in which that gentleman sus- 
tained ‘the moody Dane’ with all his 
usual skill and effect, and the afterpiece of 
“ Haps and Hazards,” in which the per- 
formance of Mr. E. F’. Saville excited the 
greatest enthusiasm. This gentleman was 
loudly called for at the conclusien of the 
drama in which he appeared, and upon 
bowing his acknowledgement was greeted 
in a manner which plainly testified the 
perfect recollection the audience retained 
of one of the greatest favourites who ever 
appeared “South ofthe Bridges.” 
EOWER SALOON. 

It is not very often we take advantage of 
visiting the minor establishments, although 
we are ready to confess, it has frequently 
happened we have been agreeably entertained 





quite unexpectedly, this-was our fortunate 
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situation on Wednesday last, when we were | all played much above mediocrity, and it would be 
present at the benefit of Mr. Stacy Temple- | almost unfair to award greater merit to one than 


ton whose personation of Hamlet we went to | 
see. We had heard this youngaspirant for | 
histrionic fame, possessed abilities of no 
mean order, aud we always feel much plea- | 
sure in noticing rising talent in whatever | 
situation it may come under our notice. | 
Mr. Templeton is a young man we are in-| 
formed whose age does not exceed twenty | 
and whose talent as an actor would do} 
honour to a person of riper years. THe is | 
about the middle stature, well proportioned, | 
but rather slender; his features are small, 
but his eyes particularly so: thus it will be 
seen his face is not cr pable of great expres- 
sion. Ifis natural voice is pleasing and mel- 
low, but when strained, becomes rough and 
husky; his general demeanour on the stage 
is easy and unrestrained, he has therefore 
many advantages in person for the stage, 
which by study and practice he may turn to 
good account. As regards his acting in 
Hamlet, in many instances is deserving of 
credit, the scene with the Ghost was care- 
fully acted, and his attitudes graceful, those 
with Polonius al o, w2 mav remark as his 
best: the instructions to the players was 
given in too hurried an:l careless a manner 
to produce effect, and the closet scene with 
the Queen was too boisterous, and not sufti- 
ciently varied in manner. The scene with 
Oph: lia wanted tenderness and pathos, never- 
theless his conception was correct. We 
fear Mr. ‘Templeton’s education is limited, 
we found at times his readings incorrect ; 
he is young and may with practice become 
a useful actor, but he wants refinement be- 
fore he can pass in the character of Hamlet. 
Mr. Vollaire who plaved Polonius is deser- 
ving of notice, it was acorrect delineation of 
the character; the Ghost was also respecta- 
bly acted ; Horatio was very creditably sus- 
tained by Mr. Marchant; as also the First 
Gravedig,er by Mr. Biddles. Miss Gray as 
the Queen, had a very just conception of the 
character, and had she a person as large as 
her mind it would have been a'l that could 


have been desired : the other characters were | 


very respectably sustained. 
DRAMATIC IN TITUTE, 


GOUGH STREET. 

On Monday night one of the most perfect and 
best performances took place at this Institution 
we have witnessed for a length of time; the play 
chosen by the amatcurs upon this occasion, was 


another. Mr. Young as Matthew Ay!mere, acquit- 


ted himself most admirably, he was perfect in the 
text, had an excellent idea of the character, and 
played with great fo-ce and judgment: the pa- 
thetic scenes with his daughter were very power- 
fully pourtrayed and his grief and despair was 
forcibly executed. The Paul Lafont, of Mr. Mor- 
ton is also deserving of much praise, as a whole it 
was played with considerable discrimination ; his 
first interview with Aylmere was very good, the 
fawning, cringing, sarcastic manner in which it was 
executed shewed evident proofs ofa superior mind, 
and the applause that followed this amateur’s per- 
formance must have been gratifyingto him upon 
this occasion. Mr. C. Murry improves very much 
and with practice and more confidence he will play 
such parts as St. Lo very effectively, he was much 
better in the two last acts and acqu'tted himse!f 
with much ability. Lugene founda respectable r¢- 
presentative in Mr. Silvester, bnt we thonybt 
sometimes he was rather too boisterous, Mr. Clirke 
has some genuine comedy about him but he should 
be -areful and not attempt to do too much, however 
it was aclever bit of acting and was well appreci- 
ated by the audience, Mr. Warhurst asthe Friar, 
did all that the part would allow,and the other minor 
cha a ters were efficiently represented. Mi-s Bur- 
nett, as the daughter of 4ylmere, never at any ove 
time played with so much force and feeling; she 
grew in favor with the audience more in every scene 
—she fe't and expressed herself with a power we 
could vot lave believed had we not have witnessed 
her acting on this occasion. What a pity it is this 
young lady has nota more powerful voice, she is 
indeed a rising amateur. Miss M. Hudcart was 
gay and lively, the taunting of her lover was clever, 
and the applause she obtained was well merited, 
and pretty lithe Miss J. Marsh acted with much 
spirit, and seemed quite at ease, nor must we omt 
to name Miss Ellis who sustained the part of Man- 
ow very cleverly, indeed the play was most credita- 
bly acted altogether. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Zero.—All speculation respecting the Olympic 
must as yet be premature ; there have been seve- 
ral parties mentioned as being the new lessei 
but we have now tolerable good reason for believ- 
ing that Mr. W. Watts of the Marylebone will be 
the first manager. 

Jonn Wititams.—Mr. Biddles is the lessee of the 
Bower Saloon and has been so for several years 
past. The establishment was originally designed 
and built by Mr. Phillips the celebrated artist 
now of the Haymarket. We believe the Saloon 
is frequently le for the purpose of amateur per. 
formances for which amusement its size especially 
befits it. 

Mr. WiautTMan was lessee of the Birmingham 
Theatre some years ago for a long period: at one 
time he had for a partner a Mr. Fitzgibbon re- 
cently deceased. Mr. Wightman is a very 
excellent actor, and has frequently appeared on 
the London boards with considerable sucerss. 
Ils last engagement was, we think, at tie 








Lovell's “ Love's Sacrifice,” the characters were | 
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OQ. P.—Our correspondent’s le:ter is written so care” ithe idea of their coming from the land of 


Jessly that we cannot Ccecypher the first query: | 


with respect to the second question, we refi O.P. 


| pathized with the then state of the public 


to our History of the Ol\mpic Theatre, which 
appeared in Nos, 475 and 476, both of which are | 
in print. 

B. Jamieson.—Mr. James Barber has published 
several dramas besides the one named in our 
last. ‘The Weaver of Lyons’”’ is a very popu- 
Jar farce by this author. We co not remember 
the precise period Mr. James has been lvssee of 
the Queen’s Theatre, but it must exceed seven 
years. Crito had best apply to that gentleman 
himself for the required information. The thea- 
tre was originally built for a concert room. 

Mrs. Charles Kean was engaged from the Birming- 
ham Theatre for the London boards, at the re- 
commendation (it is said) of Mr. Harley. She 
appeared at Drury Lane in the autumn of 1826: 
—her first part was dane Shore. 

Epwarp.—Mr. Wilson’s first appearance at the 
Surrey Theatre, was in Rodwell's opera of the 
** Lord of the Isles,” curing Davidge's manage- | 
ment, 

B. E. G.—Bath was formerly styled “ the nursery 
for London actors;” that theatre is now and has 
been for years under the management of Mrs. 
Macready. 





Ixcoc,—Our Correspondent will observe we have 
acted accordnig to his request. 

Nimo.—In answer to his question, as we have | 
named Mr. Macready as the first tragedian of | 
the day, we now inform him, according to our | 
estimate, that we consider Mr. Phelps to be the 
second, although we should give the preference 
to Mr. James Wallac in such characters as Ham- 
let, Romeo, Ion, &c. 

W. Wartxins.—The suggestion has’ been made to 
us before, it is impracticable. 

Dramaticus,—The bill to allow the legitimate 
drama to be performed at the Surrey Theatre 
was passed in 1813, 

A FReQqUENTER oF THE OpERA.—Please to say in 
your next when the celebrated singer Malabran 
died? It was in the year 1826. 








Journal, 
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THE LONDON THEATRES, 
ASTLEY'S AMPHITHEATRE, 
(Continued from page 234). 

One of the circumstances to which. we 
have made allusion, was the engagement 
by Astley of a French company which he 
brought with hia from Paris to perform at 
the Amphitheatre. They consisted prin- 





cipally of dancers, with a few jugglers, but | 


“Johnny Crapeau” by no means sym- 


mind, and their first performances were re- 
ceived with the most dissonent expressions 
of disapprobation. This manifestation 
of dislike Astley endeavoured to overcome 
by announcing that the “ French perform- 
ances would only last for one month,” and 
although this notification succeeded in 
stopping all further clamour the en- 
gagement of the artistes was a decided 
failure. 


Another and very dissimilar cireum- 
stance which took place abeut the same 
time was productive of highly different 
and far more pleasing results. After the 
peace of Amiens destined to be so quickly 


‘broken, but at the moment so highly wel- 


come to all belligerents, the English regi- 
ments which had been most actively enga- 
ged in the recent Continental strife, were or- 
dered home at once to rest and to recruit and 
Astley with great tact and cleverness 
announced that “all soldiers who had 
served in the late war would be admitted 
free to seats provided expressly for them.” 
These seats were placed round the ring 
and this act of generosity appears to have 
produced an immense effect upon the public 
mind, the more especially from the cir- 
cumstance of Astley having been himself a 
soldier and seen much active service. The 
prosperity of the theatre this year seems to 
have been very great, principally indeed 
no doubt by this excellently timed act of 
its manager, and materially aided also by 
the production of a military spectacle cal- 
led the “Siege of Valenciennes,” which 
became extremely popular. In the fol- 
lowing year the theatre was again destroyed 
by fire. The conflagration took place on 
the 3rd of September 1803, and the de- 
vastation in this instance as in the former 
one was complete, and in a pecuniary sense 
extremely extensive, nothing whatever be- 
ing saved from the “ devouring element ” 
except the stud which was rescued princi- 
pally through the exertions of Mr. Searle 
the well known boat builder of Stangate 
Street. In this instance one if not two 
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human beings appear to have miserably | 
It was stated at the time that | 


perished. 
the loss consequent upon this calamity ex- 
ceeded thirty thousand pounds, but this 
was most probably an exaggeration. No- 
thing daunted Astley lost not a day in en- 
deavouring to remedy this new disaster : 
the site of the old building was speedily 
cleared and the preparations for the erec- 
tion of the new theatre were carried on 
under the personal supervision of this gen- 
tleman (who himself also designed the 
structure) with extraordinary industry and 
celerity. Eventually the theatre Greatly 
improved and very considerably enlarged 
was completed and first opened to the pub- 
lic on the Easter Monday of 1804, 


No further accident by fire occurred 
here until the comparatively recent confla- 
gration—the building thus planned and 
erected by Astley lasting for upwards of 
forty years being rather more than the 
average time theatres in England are 
found to escape destruction according to a 
somewhat curious calculation upon this 
subject which we have recently met with. 
Messrs. Parker and W. Davis in conjunc- 
tion with others now joined Astley in this 
speculation—and the theatre speedily be- 
coming popular was greatly frequented and 
proved a highly profitable investment of 
capital. Not the least successful innova- 
tion upon old customs was thein roduct- 
tion of horses upon the stage in melo- 
dramas, which wes first ofall planned and 
brought into practice in 1808. In 1811, 
cecurred the most successful season hi- 
tuerto known at this establishment; it has 
been stated that the five proprietors divi- 
ded in clear profits the enormous sum 
of eighteen thousand pounds. ‘The prin- 
cipal attraction had been a drama, called 
the “ Blood Red Knight,” in which 
the beautiful stud were paraded over the 
stage with singular effect to the great 
admiration of the public, then entirely 
unaccustomed to this species of spec- 
tacle. At this time and for some pe- 
riod subsequently no words were uttered 
upon the stage, the “ mimic scene” con- 
sisting entireiy of melo dramatic action and 





dumb show. In 1814 Astley ‘shuffled 
off this mortal coil’ he died in Paris at 
the somewhat advanced age of seventy- 
three, and as this gentleman's career was 
so varied, so striking, and bore so immedi- 
ately and positively upon the history and 
in several instances the actual commence- 
ment of our “ London Theatres,” we shall 
now proceed to give a brief sketch of his 
long industrious and varied career.  W. 
(To be continued). 


THE MAN WOT FINDS FAULT WITIU 
THE PLAYERS. 
(Continued from page 280). 

In our last we left Tompkins and his 
friend comfortably seated in a private box, 
waiting the opportunity of witnessing the 
performance of the new piece ; the overture 
having been played the curtain drew up and 
ont comes the pencil and book of Tompkins 
to take his minutes of what he approved and 
what he disliked. During the first act he 
kept continually writing. The manager ob- 
serving this, at the conclusion of the first 
act went to the box and out of compliment 
asked him how he liked the first act; Oh! 
said Tompkins, the act is toolong and must 
be cut down, the comedy bits are bad, the 
jokes are very old, and it won’t do.—Well 
said the manager, the applause was very 
great, Oh, a fig for the applause said Tomp- 
kins, the public know nothing of these things, 
you must do as I tell you or it won't do. 
On the manager leaving the box, he told the 
author what Tompkins said, upon which he 
introduced him to Tompkins. The author, 
upon the introduction, sent for a little re- 
freshment. and politely asks him to partake of 
it; the next act began, Tomphins kept his 
note book in his pocket; Ah! said he, this 
act is admirable, drinking the brandy and 
water, and declared the piece will have a 
long run; the manager repeats the dose of 
good things and Tompklnsis delighted. The 
last act commenced and Tomkins grew very 
talkative, the manager continued to repeat 
the cold sip, alias brandy and water. During 
this time not a word was said by his friend, 
and on turning round, Tompkins found his 
friend in the corner of the box, fast asleep, 
adding to the manager he is not used to 
going to the theatre, and a little of the good 
things of this life soon overcomes him ; upon 
which he took another sip and begged his 
friend might not be disturbed on any ac- 
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count, as brandy and water did not agree tried to wake him but could not, Tompkins 
with his friend, although it never injured 
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him. The applause of the audience conti- 
nued to increase as the piece got nearer to 
the conclusion. At the termination, the ac- 
tors, manager, and author were called for, 
Tompkins congratulated the manager upon 
the success of the piece, but strongly re- 
commended an adcitional quantity of blue 


immediately went to the spot and sure 
jenough it was his friend who when awoke 
declared he would not: leave till the piece 
‘was over and that Tompkins was such a 
\drunken fellow that he had left his box snd 
po determined to sit and see the play 
finished by himself. 

At this period up came a young lady who 





fire to be used at the end of the last scene.|beg to know if she was addressing the editor 
Now Tompkins is a great admirer of blue and of the “ Penny Theatrical Trumpet,” upon 
red fire, and he can always give a good rea-|which he said he had the honour to be that 
son for anything he recommends, and for,Gent, then Sir I beg to tell you said the lady 
the using of this commodity in particular.;my name is Miss Maggs the young aspirant 


as he happens to have a friend at Deptford 
the name of Blaze, who isa maker of the ar- 
ticle, and Tompkins gets a commission upon 
all that is sold to the managers of the thea- 
tres he recommends, consequently no piece 


ito histrionic fame, and the lady your public 
ication spcke in such vile terms of the week 
\before last, and I beg to say, Sir, that you 
‘ought to be ashamed of yourself fur using 


‘such inappropriate observations upon my 





is likely to succeed, according to the penny-|acting and endeavouring to injure my repu- 
a-liner’s notions, without blue and red fire.|tation in the profession. It is true, Sir, 1 
After the curtain dropped Tomkins retired|have only been in a regular theatre for three 
with the manager to the stage, and no|months but I was considered the first female 
sooner had he and his friend got there tha: amateur in London, and Mr. Millsford 
he was surrounded by the actors, one asking| knows it, and who got me this situation at 
him to give him a lift as to the part heja regular theatre. Pray, Madame, said the 
played, another observing it was his benefit penny a-liner, are you a subscriber to the 
the next week, and a third stating he had|“ Theatrical Trumpet?” Yes, sir Iam re- 
written a new piece, all of which Tompkins pliedjthe lady, then Madame, replied Tomp- 
promised to accommodate, adding that the|sins you shall be attended to for the future, 
piece he had seen that evening turned out|but how is it ‘Madame’ you make such com- 
better than he had anticipsted from seeing plaints about the blue fire used in the pieces, 
the first act, but the comedy character ought|it adds greatly to your acting and you ought 
to introduce a song; although the piece |not to complain, do not object to blue fire 
might be considered a serious drama, he saw for the future and I am sure you will have 
no impropriety in it, and that the person|no tault to find with the remarks made in 
who played so creditably the Tyrant should|the “ Trumpet” about your acting, for the 
be killed while sleeping, and that the scene|great abilities you posscss leads me think at 
painter ought ‘to have done a moonlight/no distant period you will be the greatest 
scene instead of a bed room, the tyrant he actress of the day. The time was now get- 
proposed should descend into the bottomless ting very late the afterpiece was concluded, 
pitin a blaze of blue fire, which would|the lights of the theatre being put out, 
heighten the scene wonderfully, observing|/Tompkins and his friend got together again 
the audience were never satisfied unless and he finding that more blue lights were 
the blue fire was used. During all this|to be used in the pieces for the future, pro- 
conversation the heavy wet was goin round |mised the manager and the author a flatter- 
in considerable quantities, and me he and jing notice in the next number of the “ Penny 
Perkins was the order of the evening, |Theatrical Trumpet.” 

Tompkins frequently asked for his friend, STAGE LIGHTS. 


but he was nowhere to be found and he . : 
began to be much alarmed for the safety of Amidst all the changes and improve- 








him, upon which a search was made, when ments going on in the placing of a play _ 
one of the scene shifters infomed him there the stage, it seems strange none have at- 
was a person had dropped through a trap|tempted to remove the foot lights, which 








door and lay under the stage fast asleep per- 
haps that might be the gentleman, he had 





greatly tend to destroy the illusion of all 
‘such embodiments, The light so thrown 
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has an unnatural effect, and as such gives 
a false shadow to the face at variance with 
every rule of art or nature. A statue or 
a picture in which the light is so intro- 
duced have a preternatural character at 
variance with all the well studied science 
of facial passion and expression. No 
artist ever dreamt of inverting the order of 
nature as to light the human countenance 
upwards—why depart so strangely from 
truth upon the stage! How infinitely more 
impressive would the emotions of the pas- 
sions be, when so played to the sight by a 
light falling from above—how much 
nearer to nature. The majesty of intellec- 
tual intelligence is centered upon the hu- 
man brow—in nature it receives the first 
ray of light—on the stage it remains in 
half shadow, a portion, and the primary 
one of the passion pourtrayed is therefore 
lost. Half the improvements visible in the 
scenic effects of our time arises from the 
artist centering his lights as to fall from 
above. Nature has taught the painter 
that such is truth,—does she not equally 
display the like lesson to the actor; inde- 
pendent of such an absolute law—the foot 
lights unpleasantly intrude upon the sight 
—distrast our thoughts and takes from the 
intensity of attention, so necessary to the 
listener, who, led away by the poet's 
power of language, sympathises with the 
creature of his creation. Although we 
have abundant reasons for removing these 
lights,—reasons palpable to every mana- 
ger, none have courage to rise against cus- 
tom and remove them. The thing now is 
so easily remedied by having a light from 
the proscenium of sufficient volume to an- 
swer all the purpose, either for orchestra 
or the s‘age,—nay, so convinced are we of 
its practicability and improvement, that 
we seriously call upon the managers of our 
theatres where legitimacy is the order of 
the day, to consider of and to adopt our 
notion for the removal of what we call a 
theatrical nuisance. M. 


PRovViINctaAL ‘THEATRES IN FRANCE.—Great dia- 
tress prevalls amongst theatrical ci:cles in the pro- 
vinces of *France; the Rouen Theatre and some 
other houses closed last week, and subscriptions 


are being raised for numerous artistes thrown out 
of bread. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

RicuMonD.—The engagement of Mr. Buckstone 
ani Mrs. Fitzwilliam has proved of infinite service 
to the manager; the theatre has been exceedingly 
well attended during the past weck. The ‘‘Green 
Bushes ” has been performed with its usual effect, 
and the ‘‘ Rouzh Diamond ” excited great interest 
and shouts of laughter. 

WakgrigLp.—The business here is steady and 
productive. Mr. W. S. Thorne is deserving of great 
praise for his evident desire to cater successfully 
for the public amusement. 

MANCHESTER.— Queen's.— The engagement cf 
Miss P. Horton and Mr. J. Bland has proved highly 
satisfactory to the manager, and the burlesque of 
the ‘‘ Castle of O ranto,’ has been repeated nightly 
to the infinite amusement of a crowded heuse. 

ABeRneeN.— Mr. Follock has opened this thea- 
tre with a good token of success. The opening 
night was the 27th ult, 

BRiauton.—Our season commenced on Satur- 
day, July 27. Mr. John Webster is stage 
manager and it is understood that several first rate 
‘* Stars” will appear—including Madame Sontag 
Mr. Macready, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Wican.—This theatre closed on Thursday lst. 
Mr. Kobert Edgar our manager opens the new 
theatre at St. Helen’s on Monday July 30.h, Tue 
pieces announced are ‘* The Flowers of the Forest’’ 
ind “ The Jockey’s Stratagem,”’ and the nights 
performances are under the patronage of Sir John 
Gerard. 

Dover.—The picces for the opening night of the 
new season are ‘* The Daughter of tre Regiment,” 
“ The Eton Boy,” and “ Olympic Frailtie.”” The 
Misses Lebatt, as we stated in our last are engaged 
for the first few nights. 

WotvernampTon.— Mr. Macready’s farewell 
benefit drew a most crowded and fashionable house. 
The play, as we last week stated, was ‘ Richelieu,”’ 
in which of course, Mr. Macready sustained the 
character of te wily cardinal with his usual con- 
summate skill. 

DuBiin.—Queen’s.— Mr. John Harris appears to 
have been fortunate in his engagement of Miss 
Isaacs ; considering th» depressed s‘ate of the coun- 
try the house has been extremely well attended, and 
the reception of this clever young lady especially in 
the character of Maria Darlington wa; highly flatter- 
ing. 
Sreneese-~tite Davidge has produced ‘‘ Time 
Works Wonders,’”’ which in conjunct‘on with Eger- 
ton Wilks’s extremely amusing farce ot ‘ State Se- 
crets,’’ appears to have afforded great amusement. 
Mr. Barton has b come a favourite and Mrs. Nuno 
deserves a very great degree of commendation. 

GravesenvD.—The theatre has b en well attended 
during the Jast few days—although scarcely so 
rouch so as the merits of the performances deserve. 
A constant change of entertainments bears ample 
testimony to the tact and industry of the indefati- 
gable manager, Mr. Fox Cooper. “ Richard the 
Third” has been revived, and Egerton Wilks’s 
laughable farce of * Sudden Thoughts’’ has beea 
repeated with great success for several nights. 


HuLi.— Queen’s.—The Italian Opera Company 











‘Monday, July 30th. 


are to commence a short engagement this evening, 
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Reapinc.—Prince of Wales's Theatre.—“ Pi- 
zarro” with the farce of * Crossing the Line,” are | 
the entertainments announced for the opening night 
(this evening Monday, July 30th.) To-morrow 


“ The Iron Chest,” and “ The Lottery Ticket” will | 
be performed. Rolla and Sir Edward Mortimer by | 


Mr. H. Howard. Great business is expected. 


(OUR CHATTER=BOX. 


“Where be your gibes now ?—your gambols ?— | 


your songs ?—your flashes of merriment that were 
wont to set the table in a roar? "—Shakespeare. 

We beg leave to direct the attention of our nu- 
merous subscribers and patrons to a peiformance 
which is announced to take place at the Pavilion 
Theatre on Tuesday, August 7, for the benefit of 
the widow and family of William Saker, who was 
for a long time one of the most popular comedians 
atthe East End. The bill of fare is a most satis- 
factory and attractive one, it contains the names of 
the principal favorites at the East End, we likewise 
perceive the name of Mr, Conquest, the proprietor 
of the late Garrick Theatre. In consequence of a 
serious and continued illness, Mr. Saker had been 
for a long time entirely incapacitated from pursuing 
his professional duties, and we are sorry to say 
that athis decease he left his family unprovided for. 
In conclusion let us express a hope that the nu- 
merous admirers of the urbanity of conduct and 
ready sympathy for the needy, that ever character- 
ized the late Mr. Saker, will not desert his widow 
in the hour of need, but testify their entire appro- 
bation of Mr. Saker’s conduct during his theatrical 
career by mustering strongly on the occasion, 





NEW MUSIC, 
DALMAINE & Co., Soho Square. 

“Of what are you thinking, Jenny ?”—The 
words by Mrs. Crawford; Music, S. Glover.— 
The poetry of this song is simple, and interesting, 
and makes one think of the days of our youth. 
The music is also well calculated to give effect to 
the words—it is a second John Anderson, and will 
sure to become a favorite. 

“I'm thinking now of thee, Jamie.”—An an- 
swer to the former, sung by Miss Birch.—This is a 
delig'itful ballad; the music touches the very heart, 
and the poetry is in a happy vein. 

** Jeannie and Donald.”—Composed by Hodson. 
Poetry,—Stuart, Farquharson.—This is a beautiful 
pathetic subject. ‘The composer has been very 
happy in his style; the music being exceedingly 
well adapted to the words, 

We observe Sir H. Bishop is adapting Handel’s 
works in a new edition of “Acis and Galatea,” and 
** Isiael in Egypt,” for the piano-forte. 

We strongly recommend these woiks to the 
younger branches of musicians ; they will be found 
worthy of their attention, particuiarly at the mode- 
rate prices they are published. 





Mr. Eugene Macarthy has been lecturing in the 
north of England upon the duties and blessings of 
temperance. The lecture has been illustrated with 
pictures on a very large scale, the designs of which 
are taken from the well known drawings of Mr. 
Cruikshank’s * Bottle’’ and “ Drunkard’s Child- 
~aren.”” 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





REMORN E.—OFEN EVERY DAY and 
EVENING, and on SATURDAYS. — In 
consequence of numerous applications the Lessee 
has determined on opening on Saturday nights, as 
well as every other evening during the week, in 


| order to afford the thousands of persons v hose avo- 
| cations prevent their being presenton any* other 


night, to participate in the amusements of Cre- 
morne. The Aborigines of Lilliput. The ceélebra- 
ted Dwarfs. Aerial Globe Dancers. Equestrian 
vaulting. Professor Stiltand Son. The Lauri Fa- 
mily. Uatemnn, the American Delincator, at hcme 
1 evees of the Lilliputians. Grand Vocal and Instru- 
mental Concert. Laurent’s unrivalled band. Casi- 
no d’Ete. The new comic ballet, PIERROT; or, 
the Sculptor of Frankfort. Marble Groupings. 
Storming of Moultan. Brilliant Illuminations, &c. 
The new and magnificent Bowling Saloon (the larg- 
est in England) is now open.— Doors open at three. 
Admission Is. 

N.B. It may not be generally known that 
parties dining in the hotel are admitted free to the 
amusements of the gardens in the evening. Open 
every day and evening, Saturdays included. 


MADAME TUSSAUD anv _ SONS, 
Baker Street, Portman Square. 


USH, the MURDERER, taken from life, at 

» Norwich, during his trial, in his usual dress, 
also, the models of Stanfield Hall, the seat «f the 
late J. Jermy, Esg., and Potash Farm, the resi- 
dence of the assassin, are now added to the 
Chamber of Horrors, Richard III., Prince Louis 
Napoleon, General Cavaignac, Abd-el-Kader, M. 
Guizot, Sir C. Napier, Pope Pius 1X., Queen Anne 
of England, Queen Mary of England, G. Hudson, 
Esq., Grisi as Norma, Jenny Lind as the Figlia del 
Reggimento, Edward VI., Henry VIEI., James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland, in the splendid cos- 
tume of the period ; the heroes Hardinge and Gough 
in their uniforms as British generals. Splendid 
ventilating dome, at a cost of 700/.— This is one 
of the best exhibitions in the metropolis.’’—The 
Times: 





Openfrom eleven in the morning, till ten at night 
Admittance, One Shilling; Chamber of Horrors, 
Sixpence. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Three Months....Two Shillings. 
Six Months .... Four and Fourpence. 
Twelve Months .. Eight and Sixpence. 
(Postage Free.) 








Published every Thursday Afternoon at 4 o’clock 
for the Proprietor, by Cotxins, 39, Holywell 
Street, Strand; to be had of Vickers, Holywell, 
Street ; StemL, Paternoster Row, Dyson, Shoreditch 
and all Booksellers and Newsvenders. Agent for the 
Surrey side of the water, Harris, Blackfriars Road 
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